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For Human Rights 


GOD of justice and mercy, whose hatred of sin makes us 

brothers to all men in our common need of thy grace, we 
beseech thee to further every effort to build brotherhood among 
men. Help us to feel in our own person the hurt of thy people 
who are denied the rights we take for granted. Make us diligent 
to secure for all the freedom we received as our birthright. De- 
liver us from the sin of regarding as privileges for others those 
things we see as rights for ourselves. Give us no peace so long 
as any child of thine in unjustly deprived of the work, the home, 
or the education he can earn. And make us wise to support all 
practical efforts, conceived in goodwill, to achieve the goal of 
brotherhood realized. We pray in the name of Christ our Lord, 
who died for us and all men. Amen.—H. B. SISSEL, associate 
secretary, Department of Social Education and Action, Presby- 
terian, USA, Board of Christian Education. (From Prayers of 


Concern, just published by the department. See page 8.) 














Letters to the Editors 





Washington’s ‘Back Home’ Member Problem 





Whose Fault? 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

An experience yesterday, which hap- 
pened to be national Independence Day, 
highlighted a little recognized situation 
in the capital of our nation. If realized, 
it can be corrected by the folks back home 
throughout the nation. 

I was trying to reach a sick man await- 
ing an operation. He occupied a room on 
the top floor of an air-conditioned house, 
with windows and doors all tightly closed, 
the owner’s family away over the holiday, 
and there was no telephone. Engaging 
the help of neighbors to discover some way 
of reaching the sick man, we fell into con- 
versation. One neighbor, perhaps recog- 
nizing me as a minister, remarked, “I am 
a good Methodist, and am a member of 
the dear old Methodist Church in Virginia 
where I grew up.” Whereupon another 
neighbor declared emphatically that she 
was a real good Baptist, and that she still 
belonged to a Baptist Church back home 
where she was born. 

“That is interesting,’ I replied, “my 
sick friend is a member of a Presbyterian 
Church here in Washington, and you two 
good Christian neighbors, though owning 
a home in Washington, have not taken the 
trouble to join any church in this city. 
Did you know that the percentage, in the 
picture you nextdoor neighbors have pre- 
sented, is exactly reproduced throughout 
this whole city? In a population of a mil- 
lion and a half, only one person out of 
three has united with any local church— 
Protestant or Catholic in the capital of 
our country?” 

Whose fault is this? As a pastor who 
is overwhelmingly conscious of the faults 
and failures of his own ministry, I have 
not the heart to blame anyone, but rather 
do ask my fellow-Christians of every de- 
nomination throughout the country, in the 
light of this very representative 4th of 
July experience, to join me in concern and 
in intense and intelligent prayer, that the 
Spirit of God will show us Americans of 
all denominations a way to witness more 
effectively to our precious Savior in this 
city set on a hill, where representatives of 
all the nations of our troubled world ob- 
serve us. 

ANDREW R. Biro. 
Washington, D. C. 


Beware of Chou En-lai 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

With so much of Dr. John Paul Jones’ 
article: “Toward World Peace” in your 
issue of July 4, do I find myself in agree- 
ment that all the more do I deeply regret 
what seems to me its error. 

The achievements of the Bandung Con- 
ference were real, as he points out, and 
we can never forget the contributions of 
President Sukarno of Indonesia, General 
Romulo of the Philippines, Sir John Ko- 
telawala of Ceylon, and all the others who 
showed their loyalty to human liberty 
and genuine world order. 

But we must not be led astray by Chou 
En-lai’s suave behavior. He is not to be 
trusted now just because he conducted 
himself extremely well at Bandung. His 
hands are red with blood; his mouth is 


filled wi.h lies, and his puppet courts still 
manufacture their false convictions of 
guilt against our airmen, imprisoned in 
spite of most solemn international prom- 
ises; and against such sainted mission- 
aries as John Hayes. Once before with 
naive but, alas, characteristic American 
wish-thinking we joined hands with bloody 
butcher Stalin, and God is punishing us 
now for that unholy alliance. 

This is not the hour to replace Christ’s 
true idealism which was always combined 
with frank realism by any _ gullible 
Christ-betraying appeasement of a liar 
and murderer, or of a government of liars 
and murderers. We must not presume to 
pronounce final doom on Chou either—he 
is in God’s hands, and acknowledges that 
he does not know either God or Christ. We 
must pray for him and for Red China, 
crippled underneath the feet of these 
ruthless tyrants. We must take the oppor- 
tunity, if it is ever given us, or if we can 
compel it, to talk face-to-face with Chou 
En-lai about ways to relieve tension in the 
Far East. But not at too great a price. 
Without self-righteousness, since we, too, 
have our grievous sins, we must keep re- 
membering the criminal wrong done by 
Red China to human liberty in Korea, to 
the masses of Chinese, and to free men 
everywhere. We must never forget that 
what Chou En-lai stands for is as much to 
be feared and hated and destroyed as ever 
the shamefulness of Hitler or Mussolini 
or Stalin. The way to brotherhood and 
peace must be on the hard solid road of 
truth and reality—not along some misty 
side-track of false dreams and smiling 
lies. As our Master told us long ago, we 
must pray and follow him all the time 
in this cruel world, being “wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves.” 

MEBANE RAMSAY. 
Hagerman, New Mexico. 


Esperanto and the Kingdom 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I believe that the language Esperanto 
could be used to promote the Kingdom 
of God. I hope that you will do some- 
thing yourself to advertise Esperanto and 
help with its spread. Of course we do not 
need it much here for ourselves, but we 
do need to export it and get it in use in 
the backward countries in particular. I 
know, for I was in China for 40 years, and 
can read Chinese. Chinese characters are 
a work of art, and I love them, but for 
the good of the country they ought to take 
a back seat. 


Another thing which I believe ought to 
be done is the establishment and support 
of a quarterly (monthly, weekly, if the 
money can be raised) Christian bilingual 
(Chinese and English) paper for the Chi- 
nese, primarily of the USA, but also the 
whole world. Most of the non-American- 
born adult Chinese can read Chinese but 
little English (so we should hang on to 
those absurd Chinese hieroglyphics for a 
while yet). The Chinese Christian work- 
ers of America had a meeting (over 80 
present, largely from the West) in San 
Francisco last month and among other 
things appointed a committee to take up 
this matter. But I am afraid it will “die 
in committee” unless some Americans 
come to their help. 

R. P. MonTCOMERY. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Step Forward 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Your paper is a step toward church 
union and a step forward in many ways. 
Many thanks, especially for your stand 
on the racial issue. I always use the ex- 
cellent S. S. lessons by Dr. Thompson. 


GERTRUDE M. SHAw. 
Charleston, S. C. 





Where Do You Live? 


Like a millionaire, any person may 
reside in many homes, in a town house 
and country residence, in a cottage at 
the beach and a cabin in the woods. He 
may journey with ancient Abraham to 
places he knows not whence, and wander 
in the wilderness with the children of 
Israel. He may mingle with the crowd 
and marvel at the gracious words spoken 
by Jesus, and watch the anguish of our 
Lord in Gethsemane. He may stand 
by the side of Saul and hold garments 
while Stephen is being stoned to death. 
He may become a troubadour with St. 
Francis and the little brothers, and he 
may become a cellmate of George Fox in 
prison. Reflect on these lines by Edgar 


Frank: 


“How can you live in Goshen?” 
Said a friend from afar, 
“This wretched country town 


Living with Peace of Mind . 


Where folks talk little things all year, 
And plant their cabbage by the moon!” 
Said I: 

“T do not live in Goshen— 

I eat here, sleep here, work here; 

I live in Greece; 

Where Plato taught, 

And Phidias carved, 

And Epictetus wrote. 

I dwell in Italy, 

Where Michael Angelo wrought 

In color, form and mass; 

Where Cicero penned immortal lines, 
And Dante sang undying songs. 
Think not my life is small 

Because you see a puny place; 

I have my books; I have my dreams; 
A thousand souls have left for me 
Enchantment that transcends 

Both Time and place. 

And so I live in Paradise, 

Not here.” 


By Kirby Page 
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BIRTHDAY GIFT: $200,000 


UCW President Speaks 
To Women at Montreat 


Montreat, N. C. (RNS)—Women of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., were told 
at their annual meeting here that the 
United States must send able American 
citizens of all races as diplomats to for- 
eign countries. 

Mrs. James D. Wyker of Mount Ver- 
non, O., president of United Church 
Women, made the plea. She recently re- 
turned frcm a tour of 12 countries as 
chairman of an interracial, international 
committee of church women. 

“Coming back to the states,” she said, 
“thas impressed upon me the responsibility 
we have to the rest of the world. Our 
government leaders must rule wisely.” 

Mrs. Wyker, who said she had told 
President Eisenhower the same thing, 
praised ‘the wonderful job the Presby- 
terian Church is doing to span racial and 
denominational lines. 

She said that during her tour she ‘“‘also 
ncted the restlessness of women the world 
over.’ Women are ‘throwing off the 
shackles of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion,” she added. 

Some 1,500 women attending the meet- 
ing presented a gift of more than $200,- 
000 to the Osaka, Japan, hospital, 
through the denomination’s Board of 
World Missions. 


Actual amount of the birthday gift 
for the Yodogawa Christian Hospital was 
$199,037. While Texas women gave the 
largest sum ($30,528), per capita gifts 
ran in this order: Mississippi, 76¢; 
Louisiana, 75¢; Texas, 74¢. 

The offering for the Friendship Stu- 
dent scholarship ran to $724. Setsuko 
Inoue is the student. 

Out of the estimated 1,500 attending, 
only 1059 were registered. Attendance 
leaders were: North Carolina, 230; 
South Carolina, 133; Florida, 84; Ala- 
bama, 80. 

Mrs. J. A. Little, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
is the new Women’s Advisory Council 
president; Mrs. R. A. Dobyns, Dublin, 
Va., is vice-president; Mrs. R. A. Bolling, 
Cleveland, Miss., secretary. 

Birthday objectives for 1956 are: (1) 
The Ybor Mission, Tampa, Fla.: (2) 
Area laboratory schools for training 
teachers of children. 


Roman Catholic 


Theologians 


Protest Presbyterian Statement 


NEw YorK (RNS)—The Catholic The- 
logical Society of America, at its annual 
convention here, said that a recent Pres- 
byterian statement “distorted’’ Catholic 
devotion to the Virgin Mary. 

The statement, written by John A. 
Mackay, president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, was unanimously approved 
at Ios Angeles in May by the 167th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA (OvuTLOOK, May 9, June 6). 

The Catholic theologians said they 
“feel bound in conscience to express their 
regret and sorrow at the distortion of 
Catholic devotion to Mary” contained in 
the Presbyterian declaration. 

“The picture of Catholic devotion pre- 
sented in this statement is one that Catho- 
lics will find simply unrecognizable,”’ the 
theologians added. 

In their statement, the Presbyterians 
criticized a “trend to exalt the figure of 
the Virgin Mother” in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. They asserted that an in- 
creasing emphasis by the Catholic Church 
on the role of the Virgin Mary had 
“widened the breach” between that faith 
and “all other Christian communions.” 

The Presbyterian document also said 
the devotion of Roman Catholicism to 
Mary “now equals, and even exceeds, the 
devotion to Christ himself.” 


Charge Is Denied 

Answering this charge, the Catholic 
Theological Society statement said, ‘It 
is not true that in the mind and heart of 
Catholics Mary takes the place of Christ.” 


In a comment on other assertions in 
the Presbyterian statement, the Society 
said: 


“It is not true that Catholics think of 
Mary as a ‘semidivine’ being. It is not 
true that the cult of Our Lady of Fatima 
symbolizes any new and exalted status of 
Mary.” 

“Al Catholic devotion to Mary, now as 
in the past is based upon the fact that she 
is the mother of the One Christ Who is 
both God and man, and that therefore she 
has the same right to be called Mother 
of God as any mother has to be called the 
motner of her son. We have exactly the 
same scriptural warrant for honoring 
Mary as God’s Mother as we have for wor- 
shipping Christ as God. Catholic devo- 
tional practice is the legitimate expression 
of this fundamental biblical fact. 

“It is most significant that the Catholic 
Church, which is accused of practicing a 
devotion to Mary that ‘now equals, and 
even exceeds, the devotion to Christ him- 
self, has, from the very beginnings of 
Christianity, alone asserted unequivocally 
and with one voice that Jesus is not only 
‘Lord’ but God in the proper and exact 
sense of the word. 

“It would be reassuring if all men who 
call themselves Christians could be as 
unanimous in proclaiming their faith in 
Christ as God, as the Presbyterian General 
Assembly was unanimous in its attack 
on Catholic devotion to Mary.” 


The Catholic Theological Society of 
America comprises 563 priests, most of 
whom are engaged in the teaching of 
theology in Catholic universities, colleges, 
and seminaries throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Present at the meeting here 
were 168 members. 


Appalachia, North Carolina 
Face Segregation Studies 


Synods of the Presbyterian Church, 
U S., that deferred action on the question 
of racial segregation last year are taking 
their stand cn it this year. Among the 
first was the Synod of Appalachia (the 
mcuntainous areas of Western N. C., 
Scuthwest Virginia, East Tennessee and 
Southeastern Kentucky). 

There, by a 3-1 majority, but not with 
out vigorous opposition, the synod took 
its stand against segregation and, in mod- 
erate tone, expressed the wish ‘‘to be 
shown the way” to implement its belief 
in “the equality in Christ Jesus of all 


persons and races before God and in the 
state and the church.” It said the church 
has never, “by its Standards or action,” 
upheld segregation and it affirmed its 
stand ‘“‘as a matter of course and without 
reservation on New Testament grounds.” 

Segregation of believers, said Appa- 
lachia, “‘by any standard of measure, is 
inconsistent with the Biblical concept of 
the church which is set forth in our 
Standards.” T. A. Freeman, Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., pastor, was chairman of the 
committee. . 

In North Carolina, the longest report 








yet offered, either by the Assembly or a 
synod, was prepared for the mid-July 
meeting of synod at Barium Springs. It 
was occasioned not only by the 1954 ac- 
tion of the Assembly but specifically by 
the action of several Sessions in North 
Carolina churches following the deliver- 
ance of the 1954 Assembly. 

The Sessions of four churches filed 
strenuous objections to the Assembly 
statement and urged concerted efforts to 
have the 1955 Assembly rescind its dec- 
laration. 


N. C. Report 

In the seven-page, single-spaced report, 
signed by W. Taliaferro Thompson, 
Union Seminary professor and a member 
of Orange Presbytery, as chairman, the 
committee agrees with the Sessions as to 
“the crucial character of this question.” 
It underscores how far-reaching it is: 


“It involves seriously every section of 
our Southland with eleven million Negroes 
and more than thirty million whites. 

“It involves the attitude of two-thirds 
of the human race toward Americans in 
days when color is one of the paramount 
world issues. ... 

“It involves the cause of World Missions, 
for the majority of people among whom 
eur missionaries labor are colored. 

“It involves the feeling of people in the 
United States who are outside any church 
toward the Protestant Church and her 
Lord. Particularly is this true of the 
Negroes, one-half of whom are not mem- 
bers of any church. 

“It involves the feeling of people out- 
side the church toward the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in comparison with the Prot- 
estant Church.* 

“It involves the leadership of the church 
which should stand in the forefront in the 
eonsideration of so important a question, 
not by way of dictating to its members nor 
direction to the state, but through guid- 
ance wisely given.” 

The committee also replies that it “real- 
izes with the Sessicns how difficult and 
complex this question is.”’ There are dif- 
ferences of opinion, it says, and different 
situations are faced across the nation, 
while the problem is complicated by deep- 
seated feelings. 


Misinterpretation 


However, it is pointed out that the 
Assembly’s action was misinterpreted by 
the Sessions as revealed by their resolu- 
tions. The Sessions also are reminded: 


“That it is difficult to hold that segrega- 
tion is not discrimination when by law, 
as in a state, or by custom, as in a church, 
a minority group without exception is 
set apart as not only being different, but 


*A July 12 feature in Look Magazine 
reports: “People are ahead of their church 
leaders too. It is disheartening to hear 
pastors of the various Protestant denom- 
inations say privately what they will not 
say publicly—that racial discrimination 
is incompatible with Christian ethics. In 
the South, only the Catholics practice 
what Christ preached; only in Catholic 
churches did we see Negro and white 
parishoners kneeling at the same altar.” 


4 


inferior, on the basis not of intelligence 
or ability or culture or character or de- 
votion to God, but of the color of their 
skin, something for which they are not 
responsible and about which they can do 
nothing even by the wisest, most earnest 
and prayerful effort.” 

From a World Council of Churches 
survey the committee quotes: 


“‘Color penalizes him for being what 
God has made him and for a condition 
which he cannot change. A person may 
change his church membership, his the- 
ology, his nationality; or he may improve 
his mind if ignorant, his economic status 
if poverty-stricken; or his body if unclean; 
but he cannot change his color or physical 
characteristics. ...’” 

“It is not the part of faith to assume 
that in the long run (and we are living 
in the light of eternity), opening the doors 
of Christ’s church to persons of all races 
would make for disharmony in the church 
and do it permanent harm. The church, 
as in the days of the Apostles when the 
middle wall between Jew and Gentile was 
broken down, ought to be willing to trust 
God for the future.” 

“The determining fact in facing the 
General Assembly’s recommendation in 
these critical days cannot be the tradition 
and custom of our church alone, as greatly 
as we honor our past for so much that is 
noble and heroic, but what God would 
have us do today. The one purpose of our 
Lord in those awful hours in Gethsemane 
was to discover and do his Father’s will, 
and so should it be with us.” 


Certain Facts 


Turning to the Bible for guidance, the 
committee cites “certain facts which we 
believe apply to all men as directly as to 
white persons”: The Negro is created, 
loved and saved by the same God who 
created, loves and saves the white man; 
his growth in Christ and his eternal life 
are not different from that of others; his 
membership in the church and inclusion 
in the Great Commandment of love are 
the same as for white men. Then the 
report says: 


“These facts may not prove that we 
should open the doors of our church to 
our colored brethren, but your committee 
believes that they should be _ seriously 
faced by the Sessions as they decide 
whether they will maintain the traditions 
and customs of yesterday or change the 
direction of their vision toward the future. 

. The committee does not presume to 
tell any church or board what it should 
do or should not do. In some areas de- 
segregation will come sooner than in oth- 
ers, but in all it will become increasingly 
obvious that a person will stand more and 
more on what he is rather than on what is 
the color of his skin. It seems to your 
committee that the time has come to take 
counsel of our faith rather than our fears, 
to see if God is not calling us to act.” 


The power of tradition over social as- 
spects of the church’s life is recognized 
by the committee. “It will not be easy 
to change these customs,” it says, ‘but 
membership in our church has not been 
dependent on social status in the past and 
nothing might so darken its future as for 
social position, because of race, to de- 
termine its life.” 


Resolutions Are Easier 


The adoption of resolutions by distant 
church courts or councils, it says, is far 
~asier than for congregations to put them 
into effect, “but with Christ we can see 
and respond to the ideal where life has to 
be lived.” 

In a series of “more general recom- 
mendations,” the committee recognizes 
that a “prolonged and indefinite period 
of self-examination, preparation and re- 
adjustment” will be necessary. It calls 
for the greatest effort in mutual under- 
standing, patience and goodwill. Then it 
recommends that: 


1. The Assembly declaration be regard- 
ed as a statement of the Christian ideal 
“and that we strive sincerely to bring our 
individual and corporate life and prac- 
tices in line with this ideal’; 

2. Christians of equal sincerity will 
differ; therefore, resolve to love; 

3. Sessions should be urged earnestly 
to consider seating sincere Negro Chris- 
tians at services of public worship, and 
to study ways of ultimate reception of 
Negrces to church membership; 

4. Sessions are urged to set up Com- 
mittees on Christian Relations to study 
and offer guidance in this and related 
fields; 


5. Sessions are encouraged to study the 
whole question, with full consideration 
of Assembly statements, Biblical teach- 
ings, the Standards of faith, and “the 
essential nature of the church” as the 
“body of Christ” in the world; 


6. Sessions might consider taking the 
initiative in forming groups of concerned 
persons in the communities on an inter- 
racial basis for study and consultation; 

7. Presbytery and synod committees 
responsible for conferences should be ask- 
ed to consider admitting persons to con- 
ferences without regard to race; 


8. Governing boards of institutions 
of higher learning should consider adopt- 
ing policies “of admitting qualified stu- 
dents without reference to race”; 


9. Such boards and the local churches 
should seek to maintain mutual under- 
standing and confidence as they face and 
adjust themselves to these issues. 


Expect More of Churches 
The committee, in conclusion, says: 


“We must expect more of our churches 
than of other groups in the community. 
It is believers to whom Christ gave the 
command to love as he loved them. The 
word love is the same in each case, and it 
is the word used when we are told that 
‘God so loved the world.’ Only those can 
have this kind of love in whom the Holy 
Spirit dwells, for ‘the fruit of the Spirit 
is love.’ ”’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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By HUMPHREY WALZ 


@ A world-renowned Presbyterian family employs . 


Faith, Hope, Love 


In the Service of Psychiatry 


T WAS a hot summer day in 1952 

on the edge of Topeka, Kansas. But 
sweltering heat had not wilted the enthu- 
siasm of people from many walks of life 
and varied nations who were gathered 
on the old farm which had become the 
“campus” of the Menninger Foundation 
for psychiatric teaching, research and 
treatment. 

On the grass in the center of the as- 
semblage lay a row of shovels ready to 
clear the ground for a new psychiatric 
hospital. The workmen stood waiting at 
one side, for everyone agreed that the 
first spadeful should be dug by none other 
than old “Dr. C.F.”—Charles Frederick 
Menninger, M.D. 

The projected million-and-a-half dol- 
lar structure would be of a design to in- 
corporate the pleasant informality of a 
modern college dormitory with the cheer- 
fulness of a resort hotel. Functionally it 
would be the last word in efficiency. 


If the Right Persons... . 


Dr. C. F. was glad, but he had not 
waited for such equipment for the de- 
velopment of his ideas for a psychiatric 
clinic. He had long insisted that many 
a mental patient could be cured in a 
barn if the right persons were with him! 

All around were evidences that he had 
meant it. Across Sixth Avenue one could 
see the barn to which he and his sons, Dr. 
Karl and Dr. Will, had hitched an aban- 
doned hamburger stand and an old gas 
station to hause offices, consultation rooms 
and indoor recreation. Nearer stood a 





MR. WALZ is pastor of the First church, 
Crown Point, Ind. He has had training in 
counseling at the Menninger center. 
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former tombstone “studio,” a two-car 
garage and a stable, all remodeled for 
psychiatric purposes. Atop the rise loom- 
ed the farmhouse which they had con- 
verted into their first thirteen-bed hos- 
pital. 

Tall, alert and friendly, Dr. C. F. 
strode to the spot where his shovel lay. 
Dignitaries from the worlds of education, 
medicine, business and politics were 
ready with their scrolls, citations and 
speeches in recognition of his 62 years 
of struggle from horse-and-buggy doctor 
to chairman of the board of a world- 
renowned foundation. But he bore the 
impending honors as lightly as his four 
score and ten years as he looked at the 
assemblage and said with quiet simpli- 
city: 

“From the very beginning, God’s hand 
has been guiding this, and it is fitting to 
invoke his blessing on what we are going 
to do. We believe he put it into our hearts 


to build this hospital for the art of healing 
men.” 


And then he prayed: 


“Almighty God, Father of mercies and 
God of all comfort, look upon us with favor 
as we dedicate this building to that end. 
Bless all who come here sick and troubled. 
And bless, we pray, all who labor here to 
relieve affliction. Direct us, we beseech 
Thee, with thankful hearts, in Thy way of 
righteousness and peace, and to Thee be 
glory and praise, now and forevermore. 
Amen.” 


Prayers like that don’t “just happen.” 
They are born of long self-discipline. 
Dr. C. F. had started every day of his 
career by asking that it might be a justi- 
fication of God’s goodness in placing him 
on earth. He led the family in devotions 
at the breakfast table every morning. He 
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Kort, Cc. F., 
and Will are shown at the ground- 
breaking ceremony which launched 


their new effort. Dr. C. F. did not 
live to see the completed structure 
in use. 


studied the Bible regularly with his wife. 
He was always on call to lead a Bible 
class or a prayer meeting at the family 
church—the First Presbyterian of To- 
peka. And he had formulated his guid- 
ing principles in these words: 





“Man’s first responsibility is to God; 
this responsibility can best be demon- 
strated by a reverence for life that should 
make each of God’s creatures a humble 
seeker and learner. Where knowledge is 
gained it should be shared.” 

Out of such faith it was impossible not 
to produce works in keeping with his 
talents and the needs around him. The 
importance of medical teamwork and the 
health of the total patient, mind and 
body, pressed upon him with the heaviest 
concern. 


Group Effort 

Asked to explain why he preferred a 
clinic to single practice he countered 
with: ‘‘Why do football players put their 
heads together in a huddle? To outline 
procedure and to win.” 

Behind this good-humored remark lay 
his early memories of the all but unbear- 
able loneliness when, in the face of baf- 
fling illnesses, families would look to 
him as the final authority who held life 
and death in his hands. At such times 
the example of the Mayo brothers had 
prodded him toward his goal of a fam- 
ily-operated clinic, and young Karl and 
William seemed all too slow in growing 
up and training for such a partnership. 

From the time he hung out his shingle 
in 1890 he had also felt the urge toward 
a better understanding of mental illness. 
He did not lightly dismiss patients whose 
aches in back, head, stomach, limb or 
heart were obviously without organic 
cause. Rather, he reasoned that “their 
physical complaints were merely round- 








about efforts to communicate to me their 
emotional needs.” 

His sons, Karl at Harvard Medical 
School, and Will at Cornell, steeped 
themselves in the psychiatric studies that 
had not been available in their father’s 
student days. When they had finished 
their preparation, in 1919 and 1925 re- 
spectively, Dr. C. F. took them into a 
clinical partnership in which his own 
general practice had to help cover the 
cost of the then financial unprofitable 
psychiatric work. 

But the doctors of the community, after 
their initial caution, were soon backing 
the experiment and the widespread need 
also made the work grow and grow. The 
new hospital for which Dr. C. F. was to 
break the ground was just one more link 
in a long chain of exciting development. 


Six Months Before Completion 


He was not to live to see with mortal 
eyes the finished structure. His body 
was laid to rest in Mount Hope Ceme- 
tery, Topeka, in December of 1953 but 
his soul goes marching on. His sons, of 
course, but also a staff of 175 psychiatric 
specialists and 225 other workers at the 
Foundation, the Southard School for emo- 
tionally disturbed children and the Men- 
ninger School of Psychiatry, together with 
the staff of Winter General Hospital (the 
Veterans Administration’s “pilot” psy- 
chiatric training center) and the trans- 
formed Topeka State Hospital, carry on 
with the momentum of his spirit. 

So the new edifice, dedicated May 8, 
1954, now immortalizes his name. Just 
inside the great paneled entry door hangs 
an impressive bronze plaque stating: 


THE 
CHARLES FREDERICK MENNINGER 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

for which Dr. C. F. 
turned the first spade of earth 

on his 90th birthday 

July 11, 1952 
Before the bricks and the mortar 

came the vision and the faith 


Such vision and faith do much to build 
up for others the hope which is not just 
a desperate desire but a realizable goal. 
And such hope is most important for men- 
tal health. 

This truth was dramatically illustrated 
when the Topeka State Hospital scandal 
broke in 1948. A graphic summary ap- 
peared in last September’s Reader's Di- 
gest, so there is no need to go into grim 
details here. 

However, it is important to realize that 
beneath the tragedy of overcrowding, un- 
derstaffing and consequent abuses lay the 
public attitude that a mental hospital is 
a place where people are sent for custody 
rather than cure. The result in practice 
was a disastrous feeling of hopelessness 
on the part of patients who were admitted 
there. 
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It was to the correction of this mood 
and its causes that Dr. Karl largely ad- 
dressed himself when, backed by an 
aroused public, Governor Frank Carlson 
asked him to remedy the situation. He 
solved the main problem—getting good 
staff people in adequate numbers—by 
making the State Hospital into a train- 
ing center where psychiatric workers 
could learn while earning their way. 
Other things were done (including simple 
things like getting glasses for seventy-five 
patients who had been unable to read) 
and they all added up to hope. 

This hope, plus the technical skills of 
the enlarged staff and the devotion of 
hundreds of volunteers, spelled recovery 
for an amazing number. In 1949-50, 
112 “hopeless incurables,”’ one of whom 
had been there forty years, were returned 
to their homes. And sixty-six of seventy- 
one bedridden old folk got out of bed— 
and stayed out! 


Key to the Program 

Love played its part, too. “If we can 
love—this is the touchstone,” says Dr. 
Karl. ‘This is the key to all the thera- 
peutic program of the modern psychiatric 
hospital; it dominates the behavior of its 
entire staff from director to gardener.” 

In a network radio talk the week after 
Dr. C. F.’s death, Dr. Karl paid special 
tribute to the way everyday folk of To- 
peka help by their expressions of neigh- 
borly love in action, particularly in the 
out-patient and day-patient phases. 

He told of an art teacher who set other 
ambitions aside to rekindle patient’s zest 
for living by teaching them painting. A 
chef, badly burned by the clumsiness of 
a patient he had taken on as a helper, 
took time to tell her not to feel badly as 
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it was only an accident. And a store 
manager, speaking of a patient in his 
employ, said, ‘““Most of the time he is 
a pretty good clerk, but the last few days 
he has been a little depressed and hasn't 
done much. But we'll carry him along, 
and he’ll be back on the job shortly.” 

“The people of Topeka know 
now,” Dr. Karl broadcast to the nation, 
“that mest mentally ill patients get well 
if they are treated right—treated with 
kindness and patience and love and skill, 
not only by doctors and nurses and aides 
and therapists but by the whole com- 
munity. The people in my town are no 
longer afraid of patients. They know 
too many of them. And they feel re- 
sponsible for them... . 

“There is something about work with 
sick minds and hearts that makes ordinary 
people more sensitive to suffering, more 
tolerant, more human—even to each other. 
They discover that love cures people, the 
ones who receive love and the ones who 
can give it, too.” 

Many another community needs to learn 
that lesson, for in our country the men- 
tally ill fill more hospital beds than do 
sufferers from all physical diseases com- 
bined. 


Tools and Techniques 

One should not be misled into the con- 
clusion that the Menningers think that 
faith, hope and love can be fully effective 
without the insights, tools and techniques 
which years of intensive study alone can 
give. In addition to providing profes- 
sional schooling for psychiatrists the 
Foundation gives psychiatric training to 
psychologists, social workers, clergymen, 
marriage counsellors, aides and special- 
ized therapists. It carries on basic re- 


search in the prevention and cure of men- 


TEEN-AGERS—At Topeka State Hospital disturbed young people get per- 


sonal attention in small groups as well as individually. 
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MEMORIAL—Although Dr. C. F. said many a patient 





him, this year-old hospital in Topeka, memorializes his 


could be cured in a barn if the right persons were with 62 years of service. 


tal and emotional disorders. It develops 
and tests specific new methods of diag- 
nosis and treatment. And it is seeking 
the application of psychiatric knowledge 
to the prevention of mental ill health 
through collaboration with churches, 
schools, courts, welfare agencies and in- 
dustry. 

Research on preventive measures is Dr. 
Will's special interest. His latest under- 
taking, in collaboration with psycholo- 
gist Harry Levinson, Ph.D., is a study 
of industrial mental health. Among 
other things, they are looking into psycho- 
logical factors underlying Absenteeism, 
Accidents and Alcoholism (they call them 
the “three As’) which, with emotionally 
caused clerical errors, executive break- 
downs, employee turnover and operational 
inefficiency, cost American industry bil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

The discovery of the cure is not sim- 
ple. In a given concrete situation it can 
require ferreting out resentment-breeding 
company policies, correcting personality 
peculiarities of supervisors, shifting of 
personnel to jobs more satisfying to their 
aptitudes or giving the executives (whom 
Dr. Will calls ‘‘the hurried, harried, hag- 
gard key to mental health in the indus- 
trial situation”) a schedule in which there 
is more time to do thinking on the job 
and less requirement to work at meals 
and at home. 

His experience during World War II 
has proved invaluable in all this. As a 
brigadier-general in the surgeon general’s 
office, he headed up the entire psychia- 
tric program for the U. S. Army. In it 
was clearly demonstrated the contribu- 
tion of psychiatry and psychology to sit- 
uations involving large masses of men 
working together under the most trying 
of circumstances. Screening, guidance 
centers for “emotional first aid” and im- 
mediate treatment of those who broke 
down in line of duty brought an in- 
creased efficiency in wavs for which in- 
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dustry might find parallels. 

The technical problems require inten- 
sive work to understand, let alone solve, 
but there are spiritual factors even more 
fundamental as is becoming clearer right 
along. For instance, the widespread con- 
viction that dollars alone (whether as 
pensions, profit-sharing or salaries) are 
the answer to the workers’ basic desires, 
and should guarantee his sincerity, loy- 
alty and devotion, is being especially re- 
examined. 

“The most important job satisfaction,” 
Dr. Will asserts, “‘depends on each one 
having the chance to develop the kind 
of relationships with his associates that 
will result in mutual respect and confi- 
dence. Achieving this calls for more 
people who are spiritually mature enough 
to replace the question, ‘What’s in it for 
ME?’ with ‘What’s in it for US?’ and 
‘What should J DO about it?” 


Church’s Opportunity 

And that’s where the church, as a 
fellowship in Christ of those who prac- 
tice and radiate faith, hope and _ love, 
comes in. 

Dr. Karl and his family are at church 
in Topeka just about every Sunday morn- 
ing. Dr. Will's work, however, keeps 
him out of town about 70% of the time 
for site visits to industries, universities 
and research centers, for attendance at 
management conferences and labor meet- 
ings and for discussions with industrial 
consultants and psychiatrists. Before the 
army made him a general he served the 
church as a scoutmaster and in other 
ways which postwar pressures have not 
permitted him to resume. But one can- 
not help sharing the feeling expressed 
by the Rev. Orlo Choguill that ‘he’s 
making a mighty important contribution 
to the advancement of the Kingdom of 
Heaven right here on earth.” 

As a matter of fact, the Menningers 


look upon both the purpose and spirit of 
psychiatry, rightly conceived, as aimed 
in that direction. They see in the 84th 
Psalm a _ standard for psychiatrists: 
“Passing through the valley of weeping 
they make it a place of springs.” The 
patients’ pains, queerness, isolation, inef- 
fectiveness, disagreeableness, discourage- 
ment, idleness and unhappiness challenge 
the psychiatrist thus understood to become 
their friend, guide, protector, helper and 
lover. 

They call attention to the fact that, 
under modern treatment, most psychiatric 
patients get well. In this process, it is 
true, the psychiatrist gives the essential 
technical guidance and the personal in- 
spiration. But, they insist, he must not 
delude himself by presuming that apart 
from the response of the patient and the 
grace of God, success is possible. Hence, 
they add, the chief prayer of a psycia- 
trist should be, in the words of another 
Psalm, “Keep back thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins; let them not have 
dominion over me.” 

The soul of old Dr. C. F. goes march- 
Ing cn. 


Hollywood Distortions 
Attacked in Congress 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS) — Rep. 
Katherine St. George (R.-N.Y.) charged 
in the House that Hollywood is misus- 
ing Biblical stories for entertainment 
purposes. 

Mrs. St. George said that Hollywood 
interpretations of the Scriptures are 
“distorted, inaccurate, and at times quite 
disgusting.” 

“Apart from the revulsion that any 
informed student of the Bible must feel, 
from a religious standpoint,” she de- 
clared, “the glaring distortions and out- 
right falsehoods make these pictures his- 
torically useless and quite absurd.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Probing Operation 














The Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men has rendered an important service 
through its current “Letter to the Chris- 
tian Churches in the South.’’* 

Designed to be provocative, to probe, 
to penetrate, this document will cause 
an angry outburst, stir many a sleepy 
conscience and, it is hoped, challenge to 
some needed amendments of life. 

Without dealing with disagreements 
which will be encountered, there will be 
found enough stimulus to make us grate- 
ful for a soul-searching. While addressed 
to Southern churches, the letter will be 
almost equally applicable to churches 
anywhere. Some of the situations dis- 
cussed may be more urgent in the South 
but most of them are not geographical. 

Let us dip in for a few unrelated ex- 
cerpts: 

“The trouble is not so much with the 
spoken word as with the living act, and 
that the gospel preached on Sunday morn- 
ing is rarely translated into the living that 
must go on in all the relationships and 
responsibilities the other six days of the 
week.” 

“By and large the churches provide only 
partial insights and hence preach only 
a partial gospel.” 

“Too many religious leaders are inclined 
to adjust the demands of the gospel to 
local and regional prejudices and to join 
their congregations in ransacking the 
Word of God to find prooftexts to condemn 
the message of his Son.” 

“Because of our sorry failure stoutly to 
witness for our Christian faith, we are 
passing on to our children ‘burdens griev- 
ous to be borne.’” 

“The capacity of Southern women to 
plow over the rough ground of interracial 
relationships, for example, has been no- 

*Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, 
Black Mountain, N. C., 20¢; 10 or more, 
15¢ each. Discussion manual available 
on request. 
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where better illustrated than by the wom- 
en of the Methodist Church—the big wheel 
within this great ecclesiastical machine— 
who braved scorn and their own sense 
of inadequacy to bring fresh insights to 
the millions of Southern Methodists.” 

“Many ‘pillars’ of the church have not 
the faintest notion of the radical and rev- 
olutionary nature of the Christian faith. 
Much of the church’s Sunday school litera- 
ture is too watery to maintain life in a 
baby, much less in a mature man or wom- 
an. ... The Bible is the most loved Book, 
the most bought and sold, and the least 
read and understood.” 

“The darkness of this picture is il- 
lumined by faithful Christians who have 
braved spiritual and ecclesiastical ostra- 
cism to witness to the full-orbed glory of 
the gospel and its relevance to all of life. 
Were it not for this faithful remnant, the 
churches in the South would be as salt 
that has lost its savor. This struggling 
remnant needs to become a mighty host. 
It can become just this—a mighty host of 
God—if all those who bear the name Chris- 
tian would give wholehearted allegiance 
to Christ and his gospel. If the church of 
of today would become the church of to- 
morrow, let it now become the church of 
the Living God through Jesus Christ, the 
Lord.” 





Heresy? 


A Greek Orthodox professor is being 
tried in Athens on heresy charges. In 
a book he has written, which is the object 
of the attack, he calls upon the Greek 
government to eliminate all relegious 
books from the schools, except the New 
Testament. The book charges the Or- 
thodox Church with using archaic lan- 
guage in its services and Bible transla- 
tion, and attacks other practices of the 
church. 

Such ideas, it was said, ‘‘offend the re- 
ligious feelings of Greek Orthodox people 
and their holy traditions.” 


Union—With Obstacles 


The movement toward union of the 
Congregational Christian and Evange- 
lical and Reformed bodies is going along 
beautifully on all fronts—except one. 
This one is the Fifield brothers who have 
dedicated themselves to stop it if it is all 
possible. (J. W. Fifield is the leader of 
the so-called Spiritual Mobilization 
movement which seeks to enlist churches 
and churchmen in a conservative—some 
might call it reactionary—social and eco- 
nomic crusade. ) 

The courts have cleared the earlier 
obstacles and leaders of the two churches 
are making comprehensive plans for the 
1957 merger. A joint commission of 
theologians will study basic Christian 
doctrines. The merger date is set for 
June 25, 1957 and the official name is to 
be the United Church of Christ. It will 
have more than 2,000,000 members, 775,- 
000 coming from the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 

Meanwhile joint projects in Christian 
education, stewardship, evangelism and 
Christian social action are going forward. 
A constitution and statement of faith will 
be drafted after union. 


The Fifields promise to be ready when 
the General Council meets next year in 
Omaha and if they can have their prom- 
ised “further legal action” in gear they 
will do their best to stop it all. They 
admit that they may lose, but, they say, 
“The nuisance value of such action might 
have the desired effect.” 


Prayers of Concern 


The June issue of Social Progress will 
doubtless become of longtime value, con- 
taining as it does 60 “prayers of con- 
cern,” as the title has it. This is a com- 
pilation of prayers, written largely by 
Presbyterians, USA and U. S., in the con- 
text of the challenging social issues of 
our time. 

There are prayers for pardon, petition, 
discipleship and witness. There are also 
prayers for world peace, economic justice, 
better human relations, the nation, the 
neighborhood, the home, education, al- 
coholism. 

In a foreword, the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Social Education and Action has 
this suggestive word: 

“Some churches are discovering the 
power of prayer fellowships and directed 
prayer for particular problems and proj- 
ects. A church in an Eastern city re- 
quested each church family to join in daily 
prayers for churchwide observance of 
United Nations Week. A group of coura- 
geous women in a Southern church have 
worked steadfastly to establish an inclu- 
sive fellowship with Negro women of the 
community, strengthened by each other’s 
prayers. 

“In every church there are people who 
for various reasons cannot participate in 
a study group or bring testimony in a 
Congressional committee, but they can 
support with prayer those who are in the 
vanguard of social action. 

“Prayer, as we have been describing it, 
is not a pious retreat from world conflicts, 
but recognition of the limitations of our 
being, our dependence upon a power be- 
yond our own for fulfillment of our hu- 
man efforts. 

“We pray not to escape conflict or frus- 
tration, but for God’s grace to transcend 
life’s tragedy. Prayer does not relieve 
men of their responsibility in history, but 
opens countless opportunities for rededi- 
cation and redemption.” 


A note with 15¢ to 830 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, will bring one 
copy. For 25 or more copies the price 
is only six cents each. 


For Disabled 


DvUESSELDORF (WP) — This German 
city, where only a few years ago hundreds 
of people were stil? living in deep air- 
raid shelters, will soon have a special 
apartment house for disabled war vic- 
tims. The building is particularly in- 
tended for those who have lost both legs 
and can move only in wheel chairs. In- 
stead of stairs, the apartment house will 
have inclined planes, so the disabled can 
get about without aid. 
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Footnote to Romans 8:24-30 


FORTUNE, FATE, OR OUR 
FATHER IN HEAVEN? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


VERYBODY knows or believes that 

his own efforts get some things done. 
Evan the most religious persons do not 
wait in bed in the mornings expecting 
an angel with wings to fly in carrying 
breakfast on a tray. No Christian young 
man in college expects the Lord to get 
him a place on the football team without 
his having to do a thing about it. No 
Christian mother expects to get her wash- 
ing done by prayer alone. “If I don't 
do it, it won’t be done” is a simple truth 
known to all, fitting many occasions. 

Yet there are occasions in which our 
own efforts take a minor part. For that 
matter, there are probably no occasions 
in which our own efforts are the only fac- 
tor determining the outcome; but that is 
another story. Life brings us to many a 
situation and surrounds us with many a 
circumstance, not of our making, not of 
our wishing or expecting or fearing. The 
friend drops dead of a brain hemorrhage, 
the train misses connections, the college 
will not accept our application, the com- 
pany goes into a merger, a tornado carries 
off our homestead. The world is unman- 
ageable, we never get quite what we ex- 
pected. Sometimes things turn out better, 
sometimes worse. 

Something or some one is running this 
world. Who, or what? Many would say 
this is one of religion’s deepest questions. 
Different religions answer it in different 
ways. Let us think of three of the most 
striking answers. 

1. It can be said, and it is said by many, 
that fortune rules the world. Another 
word is Chance, or Luck, or Happen-so. 
No scientific person believes this, and no 
instructed Christian. But there have been 
religions whose goddess was Fortune. 
There are people who believe that every- 
thing can happen. Perhaps this notion 
arose from the fact that we are constantly 
surprised by the unexpected. Since we are 
surprised, we conclude that the event that 
startled us would startle anybody, that 
this event was not only something not on 
our map of the future, it was on no map, 
it is just a brand-new dot on the map, a 
happenstance. There are lucky numbers 
in the raffle of life, but no one on earth 
or in outer space or anywhere at all, 
knows what the lucky numbers are, or 
why they are lucky. Things just happen 
and that’s all you can say about it. 
Nothing and no one runs the world, only 
Lady Luck, and she is blind. 

2. A more respectable answer is that 
Fate rules the world. This answer is 
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given in one way by scientists and phi- 
losophers (some of them, that is), and in 
another by certain religions. The way 
some fatalists look at it, is that certain 
fixed points are determined in our lives, 
notably the pcint of death; that we have 
some freedom between these points but 
no freedom to avoid them. 

O. Henry’s story, ‘Roads of Destiny,” 
illustrates this point of view. In that 
story it is to be the fate of a certain young 
man to be killed by a shot from a certain 
pistol. The writer imagines the young 
man at a place where three roads meet. 
He is free to choose. First he chooses the 
right-hand fork . . . and before long is 
killed by that particular gun. Then the 
author takes the young man back and lets 
him choose the lefthand road . . . only to 
be killed shortly in the same way. Once 
more the reader follows the young man as 
he goes back on the road he came... 
and sees him fall at last, a suicide, by the 
same silver pistol. Fate sets up certain 
check-points, as it were, or erects certain 
gates, for each of us, and through these 
gates we have to go, when and as Fate 
decrees. 

Now the scientific picture is different. 
In it nothing is free. Every choice a 
man makes is made because he is this 
particular man, with these particular mo- 
tives, in these particular circumstances. 
Thomas Huxley’s remark is famous: 
“Given the mass and the position and the 
velocity of the particles of the primordial 
mist, and I can predict everything that 
will happen in England in 1859.” Noth- 
ing is by chance. All things are as they 
must be. 

3. The Christian answer is that God, 
our Father in Heaven, runs the world. 
Some Christians believe, as some scien- 
tists do, that there is no such thing, really, 
as chance or freedom. Other Christians 
believe that God does permit and even 
encourage some degree of freedom, at 
least in men and women. 

Presbyterians lay considerable stress 
on God’s running the world. We take our 
belief from the Bible, especially such 
lines as those of Paul—‘‘We know that 
in everything God works for good with 
those who love him, who are called ac- 
cording to his purpose” (Rom. 8:28). 
This rsv translation is based on a better 
(that is, more likely to be the original) 
Greek text than the old version which told 
us that ‘“‘things” work together for good. 
If you thought that things work together, 
whether for good or evil, you would be a 


kind of fatalist. If you believe that God 
works in everything you are to that extent 
a Christian, 

Presbyterians are often accused of be- 
ing fatalists because we believe in pre- 
destination, that is, that God runs the 
world. Hence a word may be needed 
here to make clear the difference between 
the two views. The main point is that 
the “fate” of the fatalist is blind and un- 
knowing, and uncaring besides. Fate is 
an Jt. But Ged is a Person; he is not 
blind, not unknowing nor uncaring. He 
sees, knows, loves; and his seeing, know- 
ing and loving all go into the making of 
his Plan. 


_ it seem to imply some favori- 
tism, that God works in all things 
“with those who love him’? Not at all. 
What kind of God would work with those 
who are for him and those who are against 
him, equally? Let us think of a house- 
wife who prepares good hot meals . . . 
but her good-for-nothing husband spends 
too much time in the poolroom and all 
he ever comes home to is cold left-overs. 
He would be better nourished if he co- 
operated in his wife’s plan. 

Or perhaps the same woman puts on 
the table a balanced diet, but one of her 
children won’t eat anything but sweets. 
She works for good with the husband and 
the children who love her and understand 
what she is trying to do; but if they don’t, 
their stomachaches are their own fault. 
She is not playing favorites. And neither 
is God. His Plan works for good; but it 
is those who love him who find it good. 


“Feeble” Religion Scored 
By Leslie Weatherhead 


MANCHESTER, Eng. (RNS) — Leslie 
Weatherhead of London said here that 
religion “tas purveyed from hundreds of 
pulpits” in Britain is “glaringly inade- 
quate.”” He said “such feebleness has no 
chance against the efficient aggression of 
Communism.” 

Dr. Weatherhead addressed the annual 
meeting of the Methodist Conference of 
Great Britain following his installation 
as president. 

If the Communists were offered “ade- 
quate premises and trained workers, as 
we have, in every small town in Eng- 
land,” he said “it is not a wild guess to 
say that in 10 years this country would 
be Communist.” 

The Methodist leader urged “greater 
tolerance’” of the Moral Rearmament 
Movement, American evangelist Billy 
Graham, and other Christian groups as 
well as more “recognition of the truth 
there is in other religions.” 

“Christianity as we know it now is not 
the final religion,” he said. ‘“The final 
religion may be in fact, I believe it is— 
Christianity but it will be a religion that 
includes all truth, wherever truth is found 
and in whatever system truth is presently 
enshrined or, perhaps, almost concealed.” 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Queens Wins First 
Library $1000 Award 


(Queens College is the first Presbyterian, 
U. S., institution to claim a $1,000 chal- 
lenge fund for its library. The fund is 
offered currently by the denomination’s 
division of higher education: $1,000 
for $2,000 or more added to the budget 
for the purchase of books for the library 
during 1955. 

The Charlotte, N. C., ccllege, with an 
anonymous gift of $50,000 for book pur- 
chases, met the challenge easily. 

Junior colleges will receive $500 for 





CLEARANCE SALE 


each $1,000 added to the budget for book 
purchases. 

These funds are only part of a chal- 
lenge }rcgram sponscred by the Board 
of Christian Education from its Rich- 
mond, Va., offices. Other opportunities 
offered include: 

Accreditation: $5,000 for regional ac- 
creditation; also, to colleges with endow- 
ments under $1,000,000, a grant of five 
per cent of new endowment will be made. 

Advanced Study: Two $2,500 grad- 
uate fellowships are offered’ persons with 
doctorates now teaching in Presbyterian 
five $1,500 fcllowships (to be 
matched by $1,500 from the colleges) 
are to help professors complete work to- 
ward the Ph. D. degree; ten $750 scholar- 
ships are offered prospective college 


colleges; 
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teachers who are members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. 

Educational Studies: Grants for $5,000 
are offered any senior college and $2,500 
to any junior college for objective studies 
to be made by qualified person—if such 
studies have not been made in recent 
years. 

Competitive Scholarships: For some 
years the division has conducted an an- 
nual competitive scholarship contest open 
to high school seniors (OUTLOOK, Mar. 
21). This is to be continued. 


Seminary Effort Makes 
“Over-the-Top” Progress 


In the current financial campaign for 
Louisville Theological Seminary, the 
Synod of Tennessee, led by A. L. Currie, 
Nashville pastor, has reported surpassing 
its goal, with $150,000 pledged for the 
seminary in addition to $125,000 for 
Southwestern at Memphis. The seminary 
campaign is scheduled for Alabama this 
fall and Missouri in January. 


Upped Enrollment 


Like other colleges, anticipating in- 
creased enrollments in the next few years, 
Southwestern at Memphis reports a 30% 
increase in summer school and prospects 
of a 25°¢ increase in the Freshman class 
next fall. All space in the women’s dor- 
mitcry has been taken. 


Ford Forum 


Thomas W. Lowry, professor of history 
and government at Southwestern at Mem- 
vhis, has been awarded a fellowship to 
attend the first Ford Educational Forum 
at Dearborn, Mich., July 17-30. Such 
fellowships have been awarded educators 
in 37 colleges and universities. They are 
to study the automobile industry. 


Faculty Conference 


‘The most ambitious program yet de- 
vised has been planned for Presbyterian, 
Methedist and other professors at Mon- 
treat, N. C., August 26-31. Arranged 
at a time when summer duties are over 
and just before campus responsibilities 
are assumed, this year’s meeting is ex- 
pected to draw a large number of teach- 
ers who are concerned to relate their work 
more definitely to their faith. Headline 
speakers are George A. Buttrick of Har- 
vard and Kenneth J. Foreman of Louis- 
ville Seminary, with daily assignments. 
Fifteen groups will deal with fields of 
specialization. 


Youth Hostels 


Lonpon (wp)—No fewer than 36,745 
boys and girls under 16 are now members 
of the Youth Hostels Association for 
England and Wales. In the last year, the 
youth membership rose by 1,633. 
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BOOKMAN—George E. Stratman, Arkadel- 

phia, Ark., layman, is the new manager of the 

Dallas (Texas) Presbyterian Bookstore, serv- 
ing five states of the Southwest. 


U. S. Agencies Show 
Six Months Receipts 


Benevolences for six months of the cur- 
rent church year have been reported by the 
respective Presbyterian, U. S., agencies 
as follows: 

ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $105,- 
883, 24% of the approved budget. 


CHRISTIAN EpucaTion (Richmond) $102,- 
545, 19.2%. 

CuHurcH EXTENSION (Atlanta), 275,- 
754, 19.69%. 

GENERAL Ftunp (Atlanta), $164,914, 
21.2%; INTERCHURCH AGENCIES, $5,328, 
27%. 

WorLp Missions (Nashville,) $1,244,- 
695, 40.8%. 


Extend Intercommunion 
With South India Church 


LONDON (RNS)—Extension of the de- 
gree of intercommunion between the 
Church of England and the Church of 
South India was authorized in resolu- 
tions adopted by the Church Assembly 
at its summer session here. 

The Church of South India was form- 
ed in 1947 through the merger of Angli- 
can, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional and Reformed bodies. 

The Assembly acknowledged bishops, 
presbyters and deacons of the Church of 
South India as “true officers of the 
Church of God.” 

It agreed that any bishop or ordained 
presbyter of the Church of South India 
may be free to celebrate Holy Communion 
in an Anglican church at the invitation 
of the incumbent, with the permission of 
the bishop of the diocese. 

However, it stipulated that such per- 
mission would presuppose agreement on 
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the part of a South India clergyman, 
while he is in England, to celebrate com- 
munion in Anglican churches only and 
to abide by the provisions of the Colonial 
Clergy Act of 1874. (The act outlines 
ritual of the Church of England to which 
visiting colonial clergymen must sub- 
scribe. ) 


Anglicans Move for 
Unity with Methodists 


LonpoN (RNS)—The Church of Eng- 
land Assembly acted here to establish 
closer relations with the Methodist 
Church, looking towards the possibility 
of eventual union. 

It unanimously approved a report call- 
ing for consultations between Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Cyril Foster Garbett, Arch- 
bishop of York ‘‘with a view to opening 
conversations with the Methodist Church 
in an effort to increase unity between that 
Church and the Church of England.” 

Dr. Fisher said the approach to the 
Methodists would be brought to the at- 
tention of the other Free Churches. He 
emphasized that the Church of England 
is willing to engage in unity talks with 
any of the Free Churches desiring such 
discussions. 

The Methodist Church has already in- 
dicated willingness to take part in unity 
talks. A report of its faith and order 
committee was incorporated in the report 
presented to the Assembly. 

Should the unity talks prove fruitful, 
they would end a schism that has ex- 
isted since John Wesley, founder of 
Methodism, began ordaining ministers in 
1784. 


Ordination 


Recent developments in the discussions 
of the ordination of women have in- 
cluded an appeal by a Jewish rabbi (of 
the Refcrm traditicn) for such ordina- 
tion. Barnett R. Bricker of Cleve- 
land, in his presidential address to the 
66th annual convention of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, said 
women have a “special spiritual and emo- 
tional fitness to be rabbis.”” The confer- 
ence later thought well of the idea and 
approved a one-year study, but it rejected 
a proposal that the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion in Cin- 
cinnati and New York admit women as 
rabbinical students. 

Members of the North Iowa Methodist 
Conference defeated a proposal favoring 
the ordination of women as ministers. 
One minister, speaking in opposition, 
said, “In denominations where the con- 
gregations hire local preachers, such as 
the Presbyterian and Congregational, the 
ordination of women presents no prob- 
lem. However, in a system such as used by 
the Methodist Church, where the minister 
is guaranteed employment, it is not al- 
ways possible to place a woman in a 
church, and never on an equal basis with 
a man preacher.” (RNS) 


Segregation 


The Free Methodist Church at its 
quadrennial conference in Winona Lake, 
Ind., hailed the 1954 Supreme Court de- 
cision outlawing segregation in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Alabama Methodists urged continued 
segregation, adopting a resolution in their 
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state conference calling for maintenance 
of the all-Negro Central Jurisdiction. 

Mississippi Methodists felt about the 
situation as did Alabama Methodists and 
said so in a resolution, with only two 
dissenting votes. Roy C. DeLamotte, 
however, was left without a church when 
he protested the resolution. He said, “he 
is foolish to send missionaries to Africa 
and the East and then cut the ground 
from under them with this Jim Crow- 
ism.” Delegates from the congregation 
he was to have served told the district 
superintendent and the bishop’s cabinet 
they did not want him. Henry Bullock, 
former professor at Millsaps College and 
now editor of church school publications, 
urged the conference to record “our sense 
of guilt at every injustice in our racial 
and social relationship and pledge our 
efforts to remove these injustices from our 
hearts and from our relationships.”’ 

Meanwhile Methodist conferences urg- 
ing abolition of the separate jurisdiction 
for Negroes included: California-Neva- 
da, Iowa-Des Moines, Pacific Northwest, 
and Indiana. 

Georgia Methodists want the separate 
jurisdiction continued and said so at their 
conference. 

In Wadley, Ala., a conference on in- 
ternational relations attended by 25 Ne- 
gro and 25 white persons was broken up 
by rowdies. The conference was under 
auspices of the Congregational Christian 
Churches at Southern Union College and 
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race matters were not under discussion. 
Four men rushed into a meeting where 
U. S. foreign policy was being discussed 
and demanded that the Negroes be 
ejected. Police were called and the Ne- 
groes were unharmed. The rowdies re- 
turned in a pickup truck, followed by 
three or four cars, and the caravan toured 
the campus but caused no further trouble. 

Mennonites, through their Committee 
on Economic and Social Relations, called 
racial prejudice and discrimination “as 
illustrated in the American pattern of 
segregation ... a sin.” 

Disciples of Christ, in a conference on 
desegregation, reported progress: (1) 
\t least two races are represented in 22 
per cent of Disciples churches responding 
to a questionnaire; (2) All but three of 
the denomination’s 14 colleges admit stu- 
dents without regard to race; (3) Sem- 
inaries related to all universities 
enroll students without regard to race; 
(4) Four benevolent institutions have 
bi-racial boards but some old people’s 
homes and orphanages do not admit Ne- 
groes. Another conference will be held 
next vear to check on progress. (RNS) 


seven 





| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Fourth of July. This is written on 
a hilltop on Independence Day, where one 
enjoys an editorial in the New York 
Times stressing the importance of per- 
sonal independence as essential to true 
freedom. Especially is this true in the 
tield of religion where there is ever a 
tendency for men to tell other men what 
they must believe. The only religion 
worth having is one that men cling to 
because they want it and love it and be- 
cause they honestly feel that it draws them 
toward God. There is no area of life 
where dictatorship is more dangerous 
than in the area where a child of God is 
dealing with his relationship to his Heav- 
enly Father. 
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District of Columbia. The Negro 
population of the Nation’s Capital has 
for many years been substantial. Now 
it exceeds one-third of the population. 
The rapid exodus of the white popula- 
tion to the suburbs coupled with the con- 
tinuing influx of Negroes creates prob- 
lems and raises the question whether be- 
fore many years a majority of the Dis- 
trict’s population will be colored. The 
more truly Christian our attitude, the less 
serious the problems. 


First Negro. What a shame that the 
admission of a fine Negro girl to mem- 
bership in a Washington church should 
rate a glaring headline in the Washington 
Post. The new member of Calvary Bap- 
tist, one of the Capital City’s most prom- 
inent churches, is Miss Florence Davis, 
a student and a product of Christian 
missionary schools. The vote was 125 
to 79, the minority contending that “God 
put different races in the world and they 
should stay that way.” According to the 
Post, Calvary Baptist “became the first 
white Baptist church in the Washington 
area to take in a Negro member.” Some 
day we so-called Christians will wake up 
to the fact that Christ did not die for us 
white people only. 


Bulging at the Seams. Princeton 
Theological Seminary is faced with a 
dimensional problem. It had 484 stu- 
dents this past year from 207 colleges. 
In supplying these students Princeton 
University (13) lagged behind Wooster 
(20), Lafayette (16), Maryville (15), 
Whitworth (15) and California (14). Of 
the 484 students 320 are Presbyterians. 
But more denominations are represented 
on this Presbyterian campus than in Yale 
Divinity School, which is non-denomina- 
tional. The largest enrollment was from 
nearby states, yet California had 33, Ohio 
23, Minnesota 15 and Texas 13. For the 
vear ahead the Admissions Committee is 
faced with a difficult problem of selection 
because the Seminary has reached or ex- 
ceeded its capacity. 
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BROKEN VOWS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 31, 1955 
Jeremiah 40-44; Print 42:1,5-7,10,19; 43:2,4,7; 44:15-18,23 


Why are men, all of us, at times, so 
impervious to God’s will? Why is it 
that even in the church we have such 
divergent views as to what his will ac- 
tually is? We see why it happens, some- 
timcs with others, and sometimes it may 
be with us, as we follow the fortunes of 
Jeremiah and the leaders of the remnant 
in Judah after the fall and destruction 
of Jerusalem. 


1. Jeremiah, the Prophet 

Among those taken captive after Ze- 
dekiah and his army fled from the city 
under cover of darkness was Jeremiah, 
the prophet. He had opposed the rebel- 
lion against Babylon and had urged Ze- 
dekiah and the people to submit to the 
Chaldeans. In gratitude for this attitude 
Nebuchadnezzar had instructed that he 
be given special consideration (39:11- 
12). Apparently from the two divergent 
accounts (39:13-14;40:1-6) the prophet 
was released, rearrested and given his 
final discharge in Ramah (five miles 
north of Jerusalem, and evidently the 
jumping off place for the long trek to 
Babylon). 

Tue commanding officer, Nebuzaradan 
informed Jeremiah that he was free to go 
with him to Babylon, where doubtless he 
would enjoy the favor of the king, or to 
remain in Judea. It would have been to 
his material advantage, no doubt, to go 
to Babylon. Here 

“he would reap the full advantage of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s favor and would enjoy 
the order and culture of a great capital. 
He would meet with old friends and dis- 
ciples, amongst the rest Ezekiel. He would 
find an important sphere for ministry 
among the large Jewish community in 
Chaldea, where the flower of the whole 
nation was now in exile. In Judah he 
would have to share the fortunes of a 
feeble and suffering remnant, and would 
be exposed to all the dangers and disorder 
consequent on the break up of the na- 
tional government—brigandage on the 
part of native guerilla bands and raids by 
the neighboring tribes.” 

Despite these considerations Jeremiah 
chose to remain in Judea, feeling, no 
doubt, that it was here that he was most 
needed. 


Il. Ishmael, Who Was Actuated by 
Hate 


Gedaliah, serving as governor under 
the Babylonians, was a high born Jew, 
whose father Ahikam had protected Jere- 
miah from the wrath of Jehoiakim (Jer. 
26:24). Gedaliah himself had probably 
followed Jeremiah’s advice and surren- 
dered to the Chaldeans. Now he was to 
be given an opportunity to pacify the land 
and restore to it some measure of prosper- 
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ity. His first step was to get in touch 
with the leaders of the various guerilla 
bands which were moving through the 
countryside, and to urge them to lay 
down their arms and cooperate with their 
conquerors. He assured them that they 
had ncthing to fear from Nebuchadnez- 
zar; that if they would dwell peaceably in 
the land and serve the Babylonian gov- 
ernment all would be well with them. 
“As for me,” he said, “I will remain 
at Mizpah [4-5 miles northwest from 
Jerusalem] where my stand-in with the 
Chaldeans will enable me to serve the 
best interests of the people.” They, on 
the other hand, would be well advised to 
settle down in the cities round about and 
gather in the crops which were even now 
ripe for the harvest. 

The captains of the roving bands rec- 
ognized the wisdom of this course of ac- 
tion and swore their loyalty to the new 
governor. Jews who had fled to neigh- 
boring regicns returned to give their aid. 
“That is so short a time it should have 
been possible to gather such quantities of 
grapes, olives, and summer fruits as they 
appear from vs. 12 to have done,”  re- 
marks A. S. Peake, “is a remarkable tes- 
timony to the extent to which the Baby- 
lonians had risen above the methods of 
barbarism which characterized ancient 
and have characterized so much modern 
warfare. The fruit trees have been 
spared, and the fruit would be just ripe.” 

Despite the destruction of their capital 
city, despite the deportation of so many 
of their natural leaders, a new era of 
prosperity was opening before the Jewish 
remnant. But Ishmael, one of the guerilla 
leaders, was unable to recognize the reali- 
ties of the situation and adjust himself 
to it—one of the dangers which confronts 
the South at the present time, which con- 
fronts any individual, any people called 
upon to face important changes in their 
mode of existence. Raticnal reflection 
would have convinced Ishmael that Baby- 
lonian dominaticn must now be accepted 
and that to rise against Gedaliah would 
only tighten the chains around the na- 
tion. But Ishmael was incapable of 
thinking rationally; he reacted emoction- 
ally, as men are apt to do in times of 
crisis. Perhaps it was his bitterness 
against these northern invaders which 
determined his action, or his dislike of 
Gedaliah who had too willingly accepted 
their rule. Perhaps there was an element 
of personal pique in his make-up. After 
all, he was a prince of the house of David, 
and Gedaliah was a man of lesser family. 
The probability is that he was a strong 
adherent of the anti-Babylonian party 


and would thus be politically opposed to 
Gedaliah and to the settlement of the 
country under Chaldean rule. As Dr. 
Peake points out, Ishmael 

“could not hope to help his people’s 
cause by a deed which was likily to ex- 
asperate the Babylonians. But it is not 
without other examples that a defeated 
party should express its patriotism by 
blind violence reacting most injuriously 
on its own cause.” 

Gedaliah was warned of Ishmael’s in- 
tentions, but he could not believe that he 
or any other man would be so unwise. 
We can see now that he himself was un- 
wise to neglect sensible precautions, but 
it is always possible to be wise after the 
event. Gedaliah proved too trusting and 
paid for his overconfidence with his life 
and with the welfare of the people en- 
trusted to his charge. 

Having slain Gedaliah (41:1-3) Ish- 
mael was led to one mad action after 
another. Hoping to cover up his action 
he slew all the Jews and also all the 
Chaldean soldiers who were in Mizpah. 
The next day he felt compelled, perhaps 
for the same reason, to slay a band of 80 
pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem, to 
slay all but ten, rather, who saved their 
lives by revealing some hidden stores of 
provisions (41:4-8). Then he started 
back to his asylum among the Ammonites 
with a long line of captives, whom he 
planned no doubt to sell into slavery. 
The captives were freed through the in- 
tervention of Johanan and other military 
leaders, but Ishmael and most of his band 
made their way safely back to Ammon 
(41:11-15). They regarded themselves 
no doubt as patriots, but they rendered 
the task of understanding patriots far 
more difficult. 


Ill. Johanan, the Man Who Took 

Counsel of His Fears 

Johanan and his associates now faced 
a painful decision. They preferred to 
remain in Judea and aid in the rehabili- 
tation of their nation, but they feared that 
Nebuchadnezzar might hold them re- 
sponsible for the death of Gedaliah. They 
concluded therefore that it would be wise 
for them to seek asylum in Egypt (41:16- 
18). But before setting out on their 
journey they approached Jeremiah, the 
prophet, requesting that he pray “that 
the Lord your God should show us the 
way we should go, and the thing we 
should do.” And they gave him their 
solemn promise, “May the Lord be a 
true and faithful witness against us, if 
we do not act according to all the word 
with which the Lord your God sends you 
to us” (42:1-6). Some commentators find 
it difficult to believe that the people 
sought God's will through the prophet 
after they had already determined on their 
course of action. But if we will search 
our own hearts, I think we will agree that 
is often the case with us. Consciously or 
unconsciously we expect God to ratify 
the decision we have already made. We 
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do nct anticipate that God will change 
our minds, we hope he will change the 
minds of those who do not see eye to eye 
with us. If we are wrong we hope God 
will show us our error, but actually our 
minds are closed to any new evidence. So 
it may have been with Johanan and his 
asscciates. 


“Escape from territory under Chaldean 
government would have seemed to them 
so obvious a necessity that they would 
not look for more than instructions how 
this was to be secured. Ten days Jere- 
miah waited on God for his answer. Ten 
days—sometimes God’s guidance in our 
perplexity comes quicker, sometimes more 
slowly, much more slowly. The fact that 
Jeremiah waited so long is an indication 
that it was really God’s will he sought, 
and not his own. Often we are too im- 
patient, too ready to conclude that God’s 
will is what our immediate interests seem 
to indicate, or what the people generally 
desire. Jeremiah knew that his disclosure 
would not please Johanan and his friends, 
but he gave it nonetheless as it had come 
to him. “Thus says the Lord... . If you 
will remain in this land, then I will build 
you up and not pull you down. ... Do not 
be afraid of the king of Babylon... for 
I am with you... .” 


His auditors waited for him to finish, 
but it is evident from the changing tone, 
from the grim warning which he appends, 
and particularly from his clear statement 
in vs. 21-22 that 

“he could see the faces of his hearers 
hardening into obstinate resistance or 
kindling into hot defiance; probably they 


broke out into interruptions which left 
no doubt as to their purpose.” 


The response to Jeremiah’s words was 
prompt, so prompt that it is quite clear 
that once again we have an emotional 
reaction, rather than a reasoned one, the 
retort of men who are the victims of their 
fears. ‘You are telling a lie,” shouted 
Johanan and his followers. ‘‘God did not 
send you to say, Do not go to Egypt... 
but Baruch [his secretary] has set you 
against us to deliver us into the hands 
of the Chaldeans.”” They did not dare 
to accuse Jeremiah of deliberately con- 
cocting the message and palming it off 
on the people as God’s word. So they 
suggest that his vcung secretary has got- 
ten “the old man under his influence and 
played on his senility, so that he attri- 
butes to heaven-sent inspiration what is 
due only to Baruch’s sinister suggestion.” 


Tore FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 










If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia) 
% Jiiscounts to institutions and organizations 
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As C. J. Ball wrote in The Expositors’ 
Bible more than a half-century ago: 

“Such scenes are, unfortunately only 
too common in church history. Religious 
professors are still ready to abuse and to 
impute unworthy motives to prophets 
whose messages they dislike, in a spirit 
not iess secular than that which is shown 
when some modern football team tries to 
mob the referee who has given a decision 
against its hopes.” 

There have been fresh manifestations 
of this spirit in our own day. Only this 
last week I received a letter from a very 
conservative pastor, one who had himself 
opposed the reunion of our Presbyterian 
churches, but who had sought to describe 
to his congregation the fine spirit which 
prevailed in our recent General Assembly 
and the attitude of the Assembly con- 
cerning the report of the Council of 
Christian Relations in general and seg- 
regation in particular. One of my elders 
has written, he said, “telling me, how 
dismayed he is, to find out what I really 
am, and he feels I am unconsciously fol- 
lowing the Communist line.” So Jo- 
hanan might have written. 

Yet he and his associates were prob- 
ably sincere. They would have indig- 
nantly repudiated the idea that they had 
rejected God’s will. But their judgment 
had been determined on other grounds, 
and whether they recognized it or not, 
their minds were closed to God’s Word 
insofar as it differed from their own. 
Their real sin was not in breaking their 
solemn vow (42:5). Some vows should 
never be made, and must be broken when 
we come to recognize their viciousness 
(e.g., the vow which some Protestants 
are induced to make regarding the rear- 
ing of their children when they marry 
a Roman Catholic partner. It would be 
wrong to make a vow, intending not to 
keep it. It is not wrong to break it if 
one comes to see that he has been misled). 
In this case Johanan would not have 
admitted that he had broken his vow. 
He had promised to accept the word “with 
which God sends ycu to us.” He now 
claims that Jeremiah’s message is not 
from the Lord, but from a more sinister 
source. Johanan’s sin was in allowing 
his fear of what might take place prevent 
him from considering whether Jeremiah’s 
word might not really be from the Lord. 
Whether he knew it or nct his heart and 
mind were closed to God’s word. That 
was Johanan’s sin, and too often it is 
our sin, too. 
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IV. The Jews, Who Made God in 
Their Own Image 


Johanan and his company proceeded 
to flee into Egypt, and apparently carried 
the unwilling prophet with them (43:6). 
In chapter 44 we have Jeremiah’s last 
recorded message, delivered some time 
after the migration, probably on a feast 
day when the Jews had assembled to 
worship the Queen of Heaven. Appar- 
ently this was not a recent development, 
but one which had its inception during 
the reign of Solomon, who had permitted 
the worship of Astarte, a nature goddess, 
as (Queen of Heaven, to please his pagan 
wives. Her worship had persisted in 
greater or less degree throughout the his- 
tory of Israel and Judah—alongside the 
worship of Jehovah. Roman Catholics, 
it may be ncted, are now encouraging the 
worship of Mary as the Queen of Heaven. 
They do not pay her divine honors (dif- 
ferent words are used in the Latin to 
distinguish the worship offered to God 
and that offered to Mary), but she is 
hailed as the Mother of God, as our co- 
redemptress from sin, and as the media- 
trix of all g:ace. Romanists are shocked 
when Protestants suggest that such ac- 
clamation is blasphemous. So, no doubt, 
were the Jews in Egypt shocked when 
Jeremiah opposed their worship of the 
Queen of Heaven. 

The prophet claimed that the suffering 
and misery which had befallen Palestine 
was due to the people’s defection from 
the pure worship of the Lord (44:1-14). 
The Jews in Egypt on the other hand 
claimed it was due to their failure prop- 
erly to worship the Queen of Heaven. 
(So the Roman Catholics claim now that 
the worship of Mary as Queen of Heaven 
is our best protection against Commu- 
nism.) “Since we left off burning in- 
cense to her,” they claimed, “we have 
lacked everything and have been con- 
sumed by the sword and by famine.” It 
was because of this false assumption that 
they repudiated Jeremiah as a prophet 
of the Lord. It was not God whcm they 
conscicusly repudiated, but Jeremiah as 
his pro-speckesman: “As for the word 
which you have spoken to us in the name 
of the Lord, we will not listen to you.” 
And yet in refusing to listen to Jeremiah 
they were, as events proved, actually re- 
fusing to listen to God. 

Why was it that the Jews in Egypt re- 
fused to listen to God? Because of long 
established habits, because of ill-founded 
assumpticns, because of prejudice shared 
by those about them, and because, no 
doubt, the Queen of Heaven did not in- 
sist on the same sort of sacrificial living 
as did the Lord God of Israel; because, 
in the last analysis, they preferred a god 
or goddess made in their own image. 

Human nature it seems does nct change 
with the passing years. 

Quotations are from the Revised Standard Version 


Lesson title and Scripture copyrighted by the Division 
of Education, National Council of Churches. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE LATEST of John Gunther’s works 

is scheduled as the Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection for October: Inside Africa. 
With much of the world conflict in ideas 
and leadership pointing to the strategic 
importance of this continent, and with 
the challenge to Christian missions in 
that land, there will doubtless be great 
interest awaiting its publication. 





* * * 


HOLLYWOOD forecasts tell of a Co- 

lumbia movie dealing with ‘‘the part 
of a librarian defending freedom of 
thought.”” The film will deal with a 
small-town librarian who is fired when 
she refuses to remove a “controversial” 
book from the shelves. There are sus- 
spicions that the idea for the movie may 
have been stimulated by a documentary 
film of Columbia University which poses 
a similar problem. The documentary, 
however, has no ending. The conclusion 
is to be reached by members of the au- 
dience. Hollywood, however, will pro- 
vide an ending for its story. The Colum- 
bia University (Center for Mass Com- 
munication) film might be a good one to 
investigate for showing before civic and 
study groups. 


* * * 


A BOOK filled with memories of south- 

eastern North Carolina fifty and more 
years ago is called The Home Place, by 
Mrs. Thomas Ladd Henley of Laurin- 
burg, N. C. Mrs. Henley has been a 
member of the Presbyterian Church of 
Laurinburg longer than any present mem- 
ber. Her book, published by Vantage 
Press, N. Y., traces the changes that 
have come in past years. 


* * * 


THE LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS: 
Volume Il—Alexandrian Christianity — Se- 
lected Translations of Clement and Origen 
with Introduction and Notes by John Ernest 
Leonard Oulton and Henry Chadwick. The 
—_— Press, Philadelphia, 475 pp., 

5.00. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS: Origen- 
Prayer-Exhortation to Martyrdom. Translated 
and annotated by John J. O’Meara. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, 253 
pp., $3.25. 

Clement (150-213 A.D.) and Origen 
(185-254 A.D.) were two of the most 
important of the early Church Fathers. 
Clement was the real founder of the 
famous Alexandrian School; Origen, his 
successor, was the church’s most brilliant 
scholar. His services as apologist, the- 
ologian, textual critic, and Biblical ex- 
egete were unrivalled. These two men, 
more than others, made Christianity re- 
spectable among the learned of their day, 
and the church as a whole will ever hold 
them in its debt. 

It was inevitable that the Library of 
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PAPERWEIGHT WITH A MEANING 


Many a simple gift to a churchman has 
less significance than one which would 
be a ccnstant reminder of the mission and 
unity of the church: a medallion cast for 
the 1954 world assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Perhaps it would be used as a desk 
paperweight (it would serve its purpose 
well)or it might have some more signi- 
ficant mission. At any rate, it would be 
a perpetual reminder of ‘‘Christ, the Hope 
of the World,” and of the oikumene sym- 
bol of the World Council. 

In addition to the treasured meaning 
and practical use of this bronze medal- 





(front, actual size: 
2% inches diameter) 





(reverse side) 


lion, those who send for them at $2.50 
each will have the satisfaction of con- 
tributing to the important work of the 
U. S. Conference of the World Council. 
About 1500 of these are still available. 
It is likely that many of our readers will 
want several of these medallions for gift 
purposes as well as for personal me- 
mentos. 


Your purchases will add to what we 
are attempting to do here: Help the 
World Council in a small but practical 
way. Orders should be sent to World 
Council of Churches, 156 5th Ave., New 
York 10. 





Christian Classics would include some 
writings of these two Alexandrine Fathers 
in its list. Some may be surprised, how- 
ever, at the selections by the editors— 
not of the two Fathers’ most influential 
theological writings, but selections rather, 
which for the most part reflect their piety, 
and, to a considerable extent, the piety 
of their age. 

Clement is represented by two chapters 
from his ‘“‘Stromateis”—Book III “On 
Marriage” and Book VII “On Spiritual 
Perfection”—books which, among other 
things, reflect the growing asceticism of 
the times. 

From Origen we have a treatise “On 
Prayer,” which includes a priceless ex- 
position of Matthew 6:5-15; an exhorta- 
tion to martyrdom, which gives us valu- 
able insight into the spirit of the early 
church under the immediate stress of 
persecution; and the recently discovered 
(1941) Dialogue with Heraclites, in 
which Origen’s view of the second Person 
of the Trinity comes to the fore. 

The volume with its introduction, notes 
and summary will be of value to the 
historically minded, and also to others 
who find in it a stimulus to their devotion. 

Tt is a strange coincidence that the two 
major selections from Origen in Volume 
II of the Christian Classics should be 
chosen in the same vear for inclusion in 
Volume 19 of the Ancient Christian 
Writers Series, published under Roman 
Catholic auspices. Each translation, 
made from the same text, has its own 
points of excellence; the type in the sec- 


ond volume is larger; the whole volume 
is easier and more convenient to handle, 
the introduction and notes reflect the 
same scholarly excellence which char- 
acterize the other volumes in this notable 
series; by their means one can relate the 
thought of Origen to the total thinking 
of his times. 
ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sterling Guide to Summer Jobs. 1955 
Revised Edition. Sterling Publishing Co., 
N. Y. $2.50. 

Reading Aloud Effectively. Ben Graf 
Henneke. Rinehard & Co., N. Y. $6.75. 

Physical Education for High School Stu- 
dents. Eugene H. Sloane, Editor. Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Washington, D. C. 
$3.00, cloth. $2.50, paper. 

Holiness Is Wholeness. Joseph Gold- 
brunner. Pantheon Books, Inc., N. Y. $1.75. 








CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion. Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 





HELP WANTED 





D. R. E. needed for home mission field in 

Kentucky mountains. Main qualifica- 
tions: not training or age or experience, 
but vision to see a great need, and a will- 
ing heart to meet it. Write Box H-5, c/o 
Presbyterian Outlook. 
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CHANGES 

James T. Magrudef from Kobe, Japan, 
to 65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu Shi, Kagaga 
Ken, Japan. 

W. B. Moseley from Brazil to Box 1057, 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

Allan F. Vinton from Hixson, Tenn., to 
611 S. Wastington St., McLeansboro, Ill, 
Aug. 1. 

Robert A. Bonham, chaplain, from 
Mineral Wells, Texas, to Apt. 5-A, 1491 
Shore Parkway, Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 

H. R. McFadyen from Asheboro, N. C., 
to Oak Ridge, N. C. 

John M. Magee, Union City, Tenn., has 
accepted a call to the Norris Memorial 
church, 2270 Norris Rd. Extended, Mem- 
phis 6, Tenn. 

Thomas R. G. Evans, Bethany church, 
Bloomfield, N. J., has been named pro- 
fessor of New Testament at Bloomfield 
(N.J.) Seminary, to succeed the late 
Charlies F. Deininger. 

Harrison McMains, First Christian 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., will become ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Christian Council Sept. 1. 

Louis L. Barr from Moncks Corner, 
S. C., to 307% Deer Creek Dr., Leland, 
Miss. 

Henry Lee Robison, Jr., Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches, a Me -hodist, has 
begun his new work as head of the Inter- 
denominational Religious Work Found- 
ation, Richmond, Va., overseeing religious 
work in 36 state institutions. 


TO DIRECT STUDY 

Paul S. Minear, professor at Andover- 
Newton Theological School (Mass.) has 
been named to direct preparations for the 
North American Study-Conference on 
“The Nature of the Unity We Seek.” 
The conference, scheduled for 1957, is 
sponsored by the U. S. Conference for 
the World Council of Churches. Dr. 
Minear will continue to teach at Andover- 
Newton on a reduced schedule. 


DEATHS 

Robert Alexander Brown, 83, Presby- 
terian, USA, missionary to Mexico for 39 
years, died July 3 in San Antonio, Texas. 
He was principal of the Coyoacan Prepara- 
tory School in Central Mexico for many 
years. He retired in 1942. 
DEGREE 

During the recent commencement 
season the Doctor of Divinity degree was 
awarded Robert L. Aiexander, Green- 
wood, S. C., minister, by Erskine College. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
gone and two year business courses. 
reparatory department with 11th, and 
12th grades. Veterans Moderate 
charges, Scholarships. Self-help. Fall 
Semester begins September 5, 1955. 
THE REGISTRAR 
Box 38-R 








Maxton, North Carolina 
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MODERATORS 

Among the General Assembly Mode- 
rators recently elected by Presbyterian 
and Reformed. bodies are the following: 

Church of Scotland, Geo. D. Henderson 
of the divinity faculty, University of 
Aberdeen 

Presbyterian Church of England, R. E. 
Fenn. 

Presbyterian 
Breakey, Ft. 


Church of 
William 


Ireland, J. C. 
church, Belfast. 


New Zealand, John A. Allan, professor 


of New Testament of the 
Hall, N. Z. 

Presbyterian, U. S., J. 
Richards, Columbia Seminary, 
Ga. 

Presbyterian, USA, Paul 
First church, Portland, Ore. 

United Presbyterian, Geo. A _ Long, 


Theological 


McDoweil 
Decatur, 


S. Wright, 


We are all looking eagerly toward the 


president, Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Associate Reformed, M. B. Grier, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. Elected for 1956: R. T. 
Nelson, Lake Wales, Fla. 

Reformed Church in America, Daniel 
Y. Brink, First Reformed church, Scotia, 
x. ¥. 

Cumberland, E. C. Cross, 
Tenn. 

Christian Reformed, 
Holland, Mich. 

Presbyterian Church in Canada, Walter 
T. McCree, former pastor of Glebe church, 
Toronto. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church, North 
America, Walter C. McClurkin, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

United Church of 
Dorey. 


Dyersburg, 


Henry’ Baker, 


Canada, George 





“All-American” Presbyterian 


HYMNBOOK 


Scheduled for publication in mid-October, this volume will be a major 
attainment in American Presbyterian cooperation. 

One of the best things you can do now is to follow the interesting and 
helpful series of articles by James R. Sydnor, of the hymnbook committee, 
which will introduce and prepare the way for The Hymnbook. 

Dr. Sydnor, who is well and widely known and appreciated for his out- 
standing work in church music (and to OUTLOOK readers for many con- 
tributions to these columns), will begin his new series about September 1. 

The topics will be somewhat as follows: 


How the work was done. 
Choosing the hymns. 


wh = 


The format. 


Aids to worship. 
The choir section. 


=OD0aOnNaus 


—_ 


How the project was started. 


Introducing some of the hymns. 
Introducing some of the hymn tunes. 
The metrical psalm section. 


The indices (and how to use them). 


How to introduce the new volume to the congregation. 


(a) A service of dedication. 


(b) Orders of service. 
tt 


Other features in response to readers’ inquiries (send them in). 


In addition to all OUTLOOK readers, these people will have a special 


interest in the Sydnor series: 


All pastors—ministers of music—organists—members of choirs— 
music committees 


Subscriptions (25 weeks for $2*) should be sent in at once. 


(They may 


be dated to start with the first of the articles.) 





Detach and Mail 





(Or use separate sheet) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK @ 


1 North 6th Street e 


Richmond 19, Virginia 


Beginning with the Sydnor series on ‘’The Making of the Hymnbook”’ enter the following 
NEW* subscriptions to THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK: 


enclosed; or, send the bill to. 


Address 





*When 10 or more subscriptions are sent together at this rate, renewals may be included. 
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